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TO 

* 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF SUSSEX, 

EARL OP INVERNESS, AMD BARON ARK LOW ; 

President of the Society of Arts ; Grand Master of the United 
Grand Lodge of the Ancient Masons of England ; Colonel of the 
Honourable Artillery Company ; Colonel Commandant of the Loyal 
North Britain Volunteers ; Vice President of the Bible Society ; of 
the Infirmary for Asthma, Union Street, Bishopsgate ; of the Lon- 
don Dispensary, Artillery Street, Bishopsgate; and of the Public Dis- 
pensary, Bishop's Court, Chancery Lane ; of the Universal Medical 
Institution, Ratcliff Highway ; of the Original Vaccine Pock Insti- 
tution, Broad Street, Golden Square ; of the Free Mason's Charity, 
St. George's Fields, and one of the Trustees of the same ; Patron of 
the Mile End Philanthropic Society ; Vice Patron of the Westmin- 
ster General Dispensary, 32, Gerrard Street, Soho ; of the Society 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor ; of the Universal Dispensary for 
Children, St. Andrews Hill, Doctors Commons ; of the Lancastrian 
School Society, Borough Road; Patron of the Choral Fund, and of 
the Northern Dispensary, Duke's Road, New Road ; Vice Presi- 
dent of Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Lisson Green ; of 
the Benevolent Institution for delivering Married Woman at their 
own Habitations, Hungerford Coffee House, Strand; and of the 
General Central Lying-in Charity, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; Knight of the Garter; President of the Beef Steak Club; 
One of His Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council; and a 
FISHMONGER. 

Sir, 

Your connexion with the fine arts 

and the city of London so honorably cele- 
brated in the preceding enumeration of 
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your titles, is a combination of merits 
wholly unexpected and unprecedented. You 
alone, Sir, among the members of scien- 
tific bodies, can glory in being a Fishmon- 
ger; and yon alone, among Fishmongers, 
can boast of being President of the Society 
of Arts. 

Glorious, and more truly honorable, than 
rank or ribbons, is the list of the numerous 
charities of which your Royal Highness is 
the ostensible head. It may seem, at first 
sight, inconsistent with the Christian precepts 
to give so much notoriety to benevolent 
actions ; but, even in this view, your Royal 
Highness's conduct is above all imputation : 
that precept applies to the hand; and not to 1 ' 
the head, and though your Royal Highness 



gives your great personal weight to the chair 
of those associations, your worst enemy can- 
not say that you were ever known to give any 
thing else. Your left hand (which, agreeably 
to the scriptural suggestion, is as discerning 
as your Royal Highness's intellect) does cer- 
tainly not know of any particular charity, 
performed by your Royal Highness's right 
hand. 

You are thus enabled, Sir, to extend the 
sphere of your utility and beneficence. 
Actual donations must have had a limit; 
but the charity which costs nothing, may, as 
we see in Your Royal Highness's case, be 
indefinitely extended, to the great encourage- 
ment and increase of the contributions of 
others. 
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To all the above mentioned distinctions, 
equally high, equally honorable, and equally 
deserved,your Royal Highness, on the princi- 
ple just stated, — that you have still counten- 
ance enough to bestow on meritorious institu- 
tions, — has intimated your gracious intention 
of succeeding Sir Joseph Banks as President 
of the Royal Society. Amongst your many 
and obvious claims to this situation, the first 
is, that you are & fishmonger ; for thus your 
Royal Highness will be in a condition to 
solve that celebrated problem propounded to 
the Society by its Royal Founder Charles the 
Second, and which has not been yet satis- 
factorily explained, relative to the respective 
gravities of fish, dead or alive. Nor if the 
late President had been & fishmonger, would 
the Society have been involved in the failure 
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and disgrace of that experiment which, the 
indignant poet has immortalized by the line 

* 

" Fleas are not lobsters— -Damn their souls/ 

But though I could not avoid touching upon 
these matters, it is as a citizen of London, and 
as the condescending friend of our most patrio- 
tic magistrates — our modern Whittingtons — 
that I presume to address Your Royal High- 
ness, and to solicit your favour to an essay 
towards the history of that great man, the 
honor of which cannot fail to be reflected 
on his successors ; and in addition to this 
gracious patronage for myself, I am charged 
by others to solicit your Royal Highness, to 
be pleased to lend your name as President to 
a new literary and most useful association, 
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held in Bearbinder Lane, at the back of the 
Mansion House; called The Whittingtxm 
Institution, for teaching Aldermen to read, 
write, cypher, and dance, on Mr. Lancaster's 
system. 

In humble hope of your Royal Highness's 
most gracious condescension, I have the 
honor to remain, Sir, 

Your Royal Highness's 

Most devoted and obedient Servant, 

Vicesimus Blinkinsop. 



TENTAMEN, 
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In looking at the propensities of the age we 
live in, comparatively with those of times past, 
one cannot fail to observe a laudable love for the 
noble science of antiquities : of which it may be 
truly said, that it is conversant with peaceful and 
unoffending yesterdays, while the idle votaries of 
the world are busied about to-day^ and the vision- 
aries of ambition are dreaming of to-morrow. 

Connected with this grave and useful pursuit is 
the general inclination to search into the minutiic 

B 
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of history, which never before prevailed amongst 
us in so ardent a degree. The smallest informa- 
tion upon traditional points, is received with an 
avidity more salutary and commendable than that 
which is the result of a common place love of 
novelty; and the smaller the information, the 
greater the merit of the painstaking author ; who, 
like a skilful clock maker, or other nice handy- 
craftsman, is lauded in proportion to the minute- 
ness of his work- 
Such are, for instance, the valuable discoveries 
which that excellent philosopher and novelist 
Mr. Godwin hath made and edited, of and con- 
cerning the great poet Chaucer ; and, inasmuch as 
the nice and small works of clock makers, which 
we have mentioned, are carefully placed in huge 
towers and steeples, beyond malicious or imperti- 
nent curiosity, so this prudent philosopher hath 
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disposed his small facts in two tatt volumes, equally 
out of the reach of the vulgar. 

Such also are those valuable illustrations of the 
private lives of public men which have issued from 
the Press under the titles of " Ana" " Remains," 
and " Memoirs" and which have so admirably 
' answered the purposes for which they were put 
forth — namely, that of being sold — while they at 
the same time maintain a discreet silence on all 
matters which the ingenious subject of the bio- 
graphy might wish to conceal, agreeably to that 
excellent maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum : by 
these means, such treatises become a delectable 
kind of reading, wherein nothing is admitted which 
can hurt the feelings of any of the worthy persons 
mentioned in the course of the work, particularly 
if they be deceased. This mode of writing con- 
duces to good humour and charity amongst men, 
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and manifestly tends, as Dr. Johnson observes on 
another occasion, to raise the general estimate of 
human nature. 

On these principles and considerations have I 
been induced at no small cost of time and labor, to 
endeavour to throw a new light upon the life of 
Matthew Whittington, some time Mayor (or Lord 
Mayor, as the courtesy goeth) of this worthy City 
of London, a man, whose fame needs no addition, 
but only to be placed in a proper point of view, to 
challenge the admiration of a grateful posterity 
of Mayors and Aldermen. 

In humble imitation of my aforesaid friend Mr. 
Godwin, and of divers other well reputed authors, 
I have written this life in one hundred and seventy- 
eight quires of foolscap paper, in a small and close, 
but neat hand ; which by my computation, having 



counted the number of words therein contained, 
as well as the number of words in the learned 
Bishop Watson's life of himself, (which made my 
excellent friend Dr. Snodgrass, who lent me the 
same, facetiously deolare, that I was the only man 
he ever knew who oould get through it) ; I say, 
having oounted all these words, I find that my life 
of Mr. Whittington, (inoluding thirteen quires on 
the general history of Cats) would, if duly printed 
after the manner of Mr. Davison, who never puts 
more than sixteen lines into a quarto page, make 
or constitute five volumes of a similar size and 
shape to Dr. Watson's life, which, with cuts by 
Mr. John Britton, author of several ourious topo- 
graphical works* might be sold for the reasonable 
sum of <£3 1 10*. being only six g uineas the volume , 
and if it should please the legislature, in its wisdom, 
to repeal the Copy-right Bill, (by which oost? 
books are made accessible to poor students at th* 



Universities, who have no business with such sort 
of works) my said work might be furnished at the 
reduced price of £31 As, 6d. 

But small as this sum is, it is with grief I say, 
that such is the badness of the times, occasioned by 
the return of peace, and the late long succession 
of plentiful harvests; that I find booksellers 
strangely reluctant to embark in this transaction 
with me.* They offer indeed to print my work if 
I can get it previously praised in the Edinburgh 
Review ; and the Reviewers say, that they are 
not unwilling to praise it, but that it must, of . a 
necessity, be previously printed. 



• The badness of the times, according to that yene- 
rable Bede of modern days, Mr. Cartwrigbt, is owing to 
the Septennial Parliament Bill (1 Geo. I. cap. 38 :) but 
according to the better opinion df Mr. J. C. Boghoase, to 
the battle of Waterloo, (vide Panegyr. Nap. Bon. passim,) 



I have observed to Mr. Jeffrey in my seventh 
letter to him on this subject, that this condition is 
not only new and injurious to me, but, by his own 
showing, clearly gratuitous and unnecessary ; be- 
cause for aught that appears in the generality of 
his articles, he may never have read the work 
which is the subject matter of them ; nay, it hath 
sometimes been proved from the context, that he 
never hath even seen the w ork at all ; and as this little 
accident hath not hindered his writing an excellent 
essay under color of such work, so I contended, 
that he need not now make the preliminary sine 
qua noil, as to having my work printed ; for " de 
non impressis et de.non lectis eadem est ratio.' 1 

But I grieve to say, that all my well grounded 
reasoning hath been unavailing ; and as neither 
party will give up his notion, I stand at a dead 
look between the booksellers and reviewers. 
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la this dilemma, I should — like Aristotle's 
celebrated ass— have starred till doomsday ; but 
that, through the kindness and prudent advice of 
my learned friends Mr. Jonas Baokhoifee, Jun. of 
Pocklington, and the Rev. Doctor Snodgrass of 
HogVNorton, I have been put upon a mode of 
extricating myself, by publishing, in a small form, 
a tentanyen, specimen, or abridgement of part of 
my great work, which I am told Mr. Jeffrey will 
not object to review, he being always-ready to 

w 

argue-* 4 & particular! ad universale Y* so that, in 
future time, the learned world may have hope of 
seeing my erudite labours at full length, whereof 
this dissertation is a short and imperfect sainple or 
pattern. 



The whole history of the illustrious Whittington 
is enveloped in doubt. The mystery begins even 
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before he is born ; for no one knows who his 
mother, and still less who his father was. We 
are in darkness as to where he first saw the light, 
and though it is admitted that he most probably 
had a Christian name, adhuc sub judice lis est, as to 
what that Christian name was. 

This important point, however, my revered 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass of Hog's-Norton 
hath enabled me to decide. 

• Tradition has handed down to us that Whitting- 
ton was a charity boy, as it is called, and received 
the rudiments of letters at the parish school of 
Hog's-Norton aforesaid; this clue directed the 
Doctor's researches, and by that enlightened zeal 
for which he is conspicuous, he has been so fortu- 
nate as to discover rudely carved on the wainscot 
by some fellow pupil, 
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M. W. IS A FOOL; 
M. W. IS A DUNCE; 

And one, which is more satisfactory, 

A* W, W. IS A STUPID DOG, 

1772. 

This date seems at first sight to apply to a period 
long posterior to Mr. Whittington ; but when we 
recollect how often the wisest men, the most care- 
ful copyists, the most expert printers, mistake dates 
and transpose figures, we are not to be surprised 
at a similar error in an unlettered and heedless 
school-boy; and therefore, as Dr. Snodgrass 
judiciously advises — (a noble conjecture indeed, 
which places the critic almost on a level with' the 
original writer) — the mistake may be corrected 
by the simple change of placing the figures in their 
obvious proper order, 1277, which as Mr. Whitting- 
ton is known to have been Sheriff or Mayor about 
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the year 1330, when he was probably near sixty, 
shews that he was about seven when at Hog's- 
Norton ; and proves inoontestibly, that to him and 
him alone, these ancient and fortunately discovered 
inscriptions refer. 

Having established their authenticity, it is easy 
to show that Mr. Whittington's name was not 
Richard, as the vulgar fondly imagine ; R, and 
not M, being the initial of Richard; and we 
might perhaps have doubted between Matthew, 
Mathias, Moses, Melchisedec or Mark ; but the 
concluding W. of the last inscription seems to 
settle the matter in favour of Matthew, which is 
the only name that I know of in ordinary use which 
begins with M, and ends as all the world sees with 
a W.— 

I shall say little of an erroneous supposition — 
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built on the strength of the words "fool," " dunce f v 
and u stupid dog;" and on the manifestly mista- 
ken date, — which would refer these characteristic 
sentences to a worthy alderman now alive ; (with 
whose initials they do, indeed, by a strange acci- 
dent agree.) Such a supposition is clearly false 
and untenable, as may be proved by one decisive 
observation, inter alia ; that they appear to be the 
work of some jealous rival, displeased at Mr. 
Whittington's superior ability: perhaps they were 
even engraved by a fraud on the parish furniture, 
after Mr. Whittington's rise had given some han- 
dle to envy ; whereas it is well known and univer- 
sally admitted, to be the happiness of the worthy 
alderman now alive, that no human being either 
ever did, or could envy him: — this sets that impor- 
tant question asleep for ever. 

It may seem to some readers that these epithets, 
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pprobria, as some may think them, — do not 
redound to the credit of Mr* Alderman Whitting- 
ton's intellect ; but even if they are not, as before 
suggested, the production of envy, they are by no 
means inconsistent with Whittington's successful 
progress in life ; on the contrary, they seem to 
designate him as a person who would naturally 
rise to City honors* It is grown to be a proverb, 
and admitted by the best writers on the subject, 
that Lord Mayors are "stupid dogs.* n The 
City hath a prescription. to chouse " fools," for 
places of honor therein ; and as Matthew was at 
least twice Lord Mayor, he might with great 
propriety have been twice as great a fool as any of 
the others, .1 • 

This leads me to the important consideration of 
• Vide Cains de Canibna Britannicia c. de Majoriboj. 
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how often the illustrious Matthew had the honor 
of so worthily filling the Civic throne. 

An ancient and well known ballad has this beau- 
tiful, and indeed important, rhyme. 



« Whittington, 

Twice Lord Mayor of London."* 

Some copies indeed, and one in particular, (penis 
R. Pria. Knight, F.R.S.) have it " thrice." This, 
however, on a careful collation with all the best 
MSS. and some very fair black letter editions, has 
been most satisfactorily disproved : it has crept 
into the old versions, either from the well known 
predilection for the trine number ; or, from the 



* Vide Restituta by the learned Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Knight of St. Joachim, A. S. S. 
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writer's having composed the work during Mat- 
thew's second Mayoralty, when as it appears from 
some old papers in the Tower, he as well as many 
of his zealous friends, had a notion that he would 
have been again elected to the dignified office 
which he had for two' successive years filled so 
satisfactorily— to himself. 

That such a re-election would have delighted 
him, nobody can doubt, who is aware of the fact 
of his being so anxious to discharge correctly the 
duties of his great office, that he practised the 
part, — or as it is in one account quaintly phrased, 
played at Lord Mayor, — for some time before he 
had attained the station ; and for -many years after 
be had passed the chair, evinced his gratitude 
by keeping up the same laudable practice. An 
old account of one of his private dinners, states, 
that even to the day of his death, when he was at 
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home, he gat in state at the head of his table, with 
his loving spouse beside him, and his chief guest, 
if it were but the deputy of the ward, upon his 
right, while the other members of his family were 
ranged as regularly in order, as if they had been at 
the Easter dinner in the Mansion House- 
As it affects Mr* Whittington's character, the 
little variation between twice and thrice is at 
present quite immaterial. He that deserved to be 
twice Lord Mayor could hardly have been addi- 
tionally ennobled by having been so three or more 
times ; and considering that the statements rest on 
public rumour, and, perhaps, the partiality of 
friends, of which not one half is generally true, it 
seems a not unfair proportion , to believe two 
thirds. 

Bat proud as Matthew naturally was at his 
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doable elevation, for he had sitten on the two 
forks of the civic Parnassus, it seems that in a 
subsequent period of his life he began to grow 
weary of his legitimate honors, and bursting from 
that civio chrysalis, the alderman's gown, strove 
to soar by gaudier flights into what it may be 
imagined, he deemed better company. But the 
City Icarus tried his wings, there is reason to sup- 
pose, in a temperature somewhat too glowing; 
and if it were not for that indulgent principle of 
modern biography to which I have alluded, of 
saying nothing disagreeable either of the living 
or dead, I might be able to show that Matthew 
had earned the detestation of some, the ridicule of 
others, and the contempt of all, and forfeited much 
of that grave respect which aldermen are heirs to, 
by presuming to meddle with things the which he 
oould of no possibility understand. 
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The several particulars of his life upon which 
the old Chronicles are at variance, and which in 
my large work I think I may— (absit invidia) — say, 
I have reconciled and explained, are these : — 

1. His Political Principles. 

2. His Trade, and what it really was. 

3. The Quality of his Intellect. 

4. The *quantity of his Intellect. : 

5. .Whether the bells did preternaturally ring 



* In this chapter Mr. Edward Dixon has favoured me 
with a dissertation to show that the proverb " more knave 
than fool" was first used in Whittington's time, and that 
there is strong reason to suppose that the true reading 
is, " more fool than knave" Lest this learned disser- 
tation on so curious a topic should be lost, or even 
delayed to the world, I have furnished it to my worthy 
and most erudite friend Mr. Macvey Napier, as an article 
for his forthcoming Encyclopaedia Edinburgensis. 
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his recall to London ; or, whether it were merely 
the force of his own vanity which gave this favour- 
able meaning to an idle sound. 

6. Whether he really was mal-treated, as tradi- 
tion reports by a kitohen maid . 

7. What sort of company he kept. 

8. What the Cat was by whioh lie rendered 
himself chiefly notorious, and whether his famous 
expedition to catch the Cat was undertaken prior, 
or subsequently, to his second Mayoralty. 

9. And lastly, whether he died a natural or 
disgraceful death. 

- All these are points at issue, and will pro- 
bably so continue till the publication of my great 
work, except one, namely, the 8th, which relates 
to his memorable Cat, upon whioh it is my inten- 
tion to offer in this opusoulum some lights and 
solutions. 

c2 
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History cannot perhaps be impartially written 
during the lives of those to whom it relates, 
and tlte nine-fold term of existence assigned 
to the feline species, has probably been the 
cause of much of the misrepresentation which 
we are, alas! doomed to deplore; but sufficient 
time has now elapsed since Whittington and even 
since his Cat left the world, to have destroyed 
every particle of prejudice, and it is a great 
satisfaction to me to be able to speak plainly upon 
the subject, without the fear of an imputation 
of any feeling, other than a strict love of truth and 
justice, tempered and directed by that candid 
resolution which I have avowed, of not saying a 
harsh thing even of a dead Cat. 

As some of the hypotheses upon the very 

* 

intricate subject of the Cat, suppose her to have 
been a human female, it seems proper, in limine, 
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to satisfy the fair sex, by setting at rest the 
disputes which have hithertp existed as to Mat- 
thew's personal appearance. We always feel more 
interested in a hero after he has been described 
to us, even if (as it is iri this case) his tout ensemble 
should happen not to be particularly engaging ; 
indeed who can be so extravagant and prepos- 
terous, as to look for personal beauty in an alder- 
man. It is therefore not derogating from his 
great -character to confess that Matthew Whit- 
tington, to judge of him by a Wood-out, (the only 
genuine likeness extant) had one of those hard 
and vulgar faces which resemble the heads of 
certain clumsily carved walking sticks, or tobacco- 
stoppers, in which a fixed smile relaxes (by the 
mere comicality of its brisk and vulgar self-satis- 
faction) the muscles of the beholders. Mr. W. 
seemed to smile eternally at himself, and the smile 
was so contagious, that few oould look at him 
without laughing. 
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It it also necessary towards understanding what 
is to follow, that I should touoh a little on the 
progress of this great man, to the mercantile 
eminence which he afterwards (whether by means 
of the Cat or not) attained. 

It is known that the Kings of England have a 
private, or rather a notoriously public, mark, where- 
by they distinguish their property, known to the 
initiated as the King's Broad Arrow, but vulgarly 
oalkd the King's Broad R. — This mark is held up 
by all " dealers in marine stores" of these our days 
to their children as the Scylla of their voyage 
through life. They are taught never to purloin, (if 
there be any other within reach,) any timber, thick 
stuff, or plank, or iron or copper bolts, belaying 
pins, gudgeons, staunoheons, fastenings or sheath- 
ing, or any other article having on or about it the 
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King's Broad Arrow by " stamp, brand or other- 
wise/ 9 and oarefully to abstain (as far as possible,) 
from meddling with any oordage of three inches and 
upwards wrought with a white thread the contrary 
way (which thread is improperly called the rogue's 
yarn) or any canvas wrought or unwrought with a 
blue streak in the middle ; or any bewper wrought 
with one or more streaks of raised white tape, as 
they believe in and fear the 22 Charles II. cap. 5. 
the 9 and 10 Will. III. cap. 41. 9 George I. cap. 
8. 17 George II. cap. 40. 39 and 40 George III. 
oap. 89. sect. 5 and 6. most especially.* 



* See also on this interesting subject the Pepysian 
MSS. in Magd. Libr. Cantab. — Report of the Conimii- 
■ionera of Naval Revision, Folio LIV.— And the Earl of 
Darnley's lato Speech on the state of the Fleets, 
in which last particularly, the whole matter is treated 
with that clearness, ability, knowledge and conciseness 
for which the noble and learned peer is remarkable. 
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Unfortunately Mr. Whittington early in life 
formed an intimacy with a man whose name was 
Joshua, who, for want of proper tuition, had fallen^, 
foul, not exactly of the above named statutes (in as 
much as they were all enacted long after his demise, 
and were therefore, strictly speaking, not applicable 
to him,) but of sundry others, partly confirmed 
and partly repealed by the 31 of Elizabeth, pap. 4.) 
whioh unfortunately affected hjm, since he was 
detected in the . fact of adapting to his own use 
sundry marked articles appertaining to our then 
liege Sovereign Edward I. — This Joshua was 
of a very low origin, and was ironically called 
Joshua the son of none, never having had an 
ostensible father or mother ; to which untoward 
circumstance may be charitably attributed the 
errors into which he was occasionally betrayed. 
The first notion of property which a child receives, 
is from being told, I am your parent ; you are my 
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son; this is 'your milk; that is kis bread. The 
poor innocent who does not receive this early 
instruction is naturally deficient in this particular ; 
whence it happens that such persons are generally 
found rather lax in their principles of meum and 
tuum to the end of their lives ; which, however, 
fay an equal dispensation of Providence* are 
usually shortened by a special interposition of 
the law. 

Matthew's affection, we are led to believe, was 
less for this man's qualities than for his property; 
and with that characteristic prudence injuriously 
called cunning j he resolved to live on good terms 
with him, so that although he should never run the 
risk of engaging actively in the acquirement of 
capital, he might (knowing how bare of branches 
Joshua's family tree waft) at some future period ge't 
possession of whatever this receiver general might 
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have accumulated: indeed, while quite a lad he 
continually used to say when shewing Joshua's 
cellars full of iron to any acquaintance — " I consi- 
der that one day or other these will all be mine, 
Sir;" and so eventually they were. 

It was in allusion to these hoards, and the means 
and times by which they were collected, that in the 
quaint biblical facetiousness of that age it used to 
be observed, that if Joshua of old had known how 
to do his business by night, as well as his modern 
namesake, he need not have desired the sun to 
stand still ; a witticism whioh Speed records with 
great delight 

It is after this era in Matthew's life that all the 
writers are puzzled; it has been ascertained that he 
was apprenticed to a trade, but what that trade 
was, or what affinity it bore to the traffic he subse- 
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quently carried on nobody has yet decided. The 
incident which drove him from his master's house 
was, as is generally allowed, a beating (or more 
technically speaking a basting) which the kitchen 
wench gave him as a punishment for purloining a 
sop in the pan, a mode of acquiring, to which his 
admiration of Joshua's proceedings had probably 
given him a turn. 

It is also added, that Whittington had a sneak- 
ing kindness, or what is politely called a tendre for 
the housemaid of the family, who espoused his cause 
in this very quarrel, and that he never ceased to 
retain a feeling of gratitude towards one of his 
fellow servants commensurate with his just animo- 
sity towards the other. 

( , There is a probability on the face of this faot, 
which is opposed to the story of his attachment to 
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Miss Alice Fitzwarren, his master's daughter. Af- 
fections or antipathies formed in youth, and nurtured 
through life, always manifest themselves in the 
more marked peculiarities of age, and certain it is 
that Mr. Whittington when in very different circum- 
stances, maintained his rooted dislike to a Cooky 
while his favourite remembrance of the housemaid's 
"kindness evinced itself in the respeot he openly pro- 
fessed for a Broom, (however cracked or crazy it 
might be) wherever he saw one. 

Having thus selected such preliminary observa- 
tions as were necessary by way of introduction in 
the nature of prologomena, I now approach with 
equal awe and interest, to the main point, which is, 
as I said before, to ascertain, what the Cat was 
by which Whittington made himself to be so well 
remembered, and which is inseparable from him 
in history and imagination. Who thinks of Whit- 
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tington without thinking of a Cat ? Who with any 
love of sacred antiquity can see a Cat without 
thinking of Whittington ? 

An English author records a speech made by a very 
erudite orientalist and profound scholar, at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquarians, which was preserv- 
ed in the minutes of that society, through the gene- 
rous care of Mr. S, Foote, and which 1 am enabled 
to lay before my readers, by the favor of Sir Richard 
Phillips, who, for the trifling sum of fifteen shil- 
lings, obliged me with the works of that eminent 
Grecian, for so I presume he was, from his having 
acquired the surname of Aristophanes. 

" Permit me," says the orator, " to clear mp 
some doubts relative to a material and interesting 
point of the English History. Let others toil to 
illumine the dark annals of Greeoe and Rome \ 
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my searches are sacred only to the service of 
Britain. 

" That Whittington lived — no doubt oan be 
made — that he was Lord Mayor of London, is 
equally true; but — as to his Gat — that, gentle- 
men, is the Gordian Knot to untie — and here, 
gentlemen, be it permitted to me to define what a 
Cat is — a Cat is a domestic, whiskered, four-footed 
animal, whose employment is catching of mice ; 
but let a Cat have been ever so subtle, ever so suc- 
cessful, to what could her captures amount? — no 
tanner could curry the skin of a mouse— -no family 
could make a meal of the meat — consequently — no 
Cat could give Whittington his wealth — from 
whence does the error proceed ? Be that my care 
to point out. 

" The commerce this wealthy merchant carried 
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pa,, was chiefly confined to our coasts — for this 
purpose, he constructed a vessel, which from its 
aptness and lightness, he christened a Cat ; nay, 
gentlemen, to this day — all our coals are imported 
from Newcastle in nothing but Cats — from thence 
it appears that it was not the whiskered, four 
footed— mouse-killing Cat — but the coasting, sail- 
ing, carrying Cat — That, gentlemen, was Whit- 
tington's Cat," 



Vide opera omnia Sam. Foot. Tit Nabob.- 






I cannot, however, consent in this instance to 
judge " ex pedS Herculem" — However ingenious 
this learned gentleman's view of the case may be, 
we are upon one particular decidedly at issue ; and 
I think I shall be able to shew, that Whittington 
not only did not derive his wealth from the 
renowned Cat, but that the Cat was the ultimate 
cause of his ruin. 
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One writer, (Ibbottson on Quadrupeds, Vol. 
VIII. p. 381.) says, that "Shee was no other 
than a female of highe ranke and singular kinde 
forte, who for that shee had a feline deposition 

myghielie affected Masterre Whyttingtone^ 

" which mistake in the orthography," says my 
learned friend Backhouse (who seldom errs) 
"feline being put for feeling — has deluded many 
into the belief, that it was in truth a four-footed, 
whiskered, mouse-catching CaV This ingenious 
conjecture is supported by the other obvious errors 
of the same nature in loc. citaU and not a little 
validated, by a curious ballad of the times, which 
is to be found at this moment in the British 
Museum {Messalina 2.) and of which I subjoin 
* copy : — 
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ANN EXCEEDINGE, EXACTE, AND EXCELLKNTE 
GOODE BALLADE, WRITTEN BT MEE GEOFFRY LYD- 
GATE, UPONNE MASTERRE WHYTTINGTONE HYS 
CATTE. 

Yee Cytyzens of Lundun tonne, 

Ande Wyres so faire and fatte, 
Beholde a gueste of high renoune ! 

Grete Whyttingtone hys Catte ! 

Ye kynge hathe yiin hys towre off state 

Beares, lyones and alte thatte ; 
But hee hathe notte a beste toe grate 

Ass Whyttingtone hys Catte I 

This Catte dothe notte a catte appear, 

Beeynge toe bigge forre thatte 
Bat herre attendaunts alle doe weare 

Some tokyn off a Catte ; 

D 
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Ye one hatbe whyskerres, thick ass burrs 
Moste comelye toe looke atte :— 

Anoder weares a gowne of fairs. 
Ye lyverye off ye Catte ! 

Sbee dotbe notte creepe along' ye floores, 
But staodes or else lyes flatte : 

Wbyles tbey must gambole onne all fours 
Whoe wyshe to please ye Catte !— 

A conynge monkeye off ye lawe, 

Ass bye ye fyre be satte, 
Toe pick bys nuts oute, used ye pawe 

Off Whyttingtone bys Catte ! 

But Wbyttingtone discovered playne 
Whatte tbis vyle ape was atte 5 

Whoe fayledde thus bys nuttes toe gayne, 
And onely synged ye Catte. 
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Thenne Whyttingtone ynn gorgeous stale, 

Syttynge wythoute hit hatte, 
Brofeghte toe hys house atte Grovner-gate 

Thys moste yllustrious Catte. 

She ys so graciouse and soe tame 

Aile mcnne may strooke and patte ; 

Bat yt y» sayde, none mayde norre dame. 
Have dared toe see thatte Catte. 

Fulle hugelye gladde, she seemeth, whenne 
They brynge herre a grete ratte 

But styll moe gladde atte katchynge menne 
Ys Whyttingtone hys Catte. 

A Catte, they saye, maye watche a kynge ; 

Ye apotheme ys patte ; 
Ye converse is a differente thynge : 

Noe kynge maye watche thy* Catte. 

Thenne take, eache manne, hys scarlate goune, 

Ande eke hys velvette hatte 
And humblye wellcome yntoe tonne 

Grete Whyttingtone his Catte. 

d2 
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This undoubtedly original and authentic docu- 
ment, will be of vast use in elucidating many of 
our difficulties, as I shall hereafter abundantly 
observe ; it is here only quoted in the order of 
proofs, as supporting Mr. Backhouse's most acute 
conjecture ; which is also greatly strengthened by 
that profound scholar Mr. Hallam, in his " History 
of the Middle Ages," who, however, gives a 
different and more classical ground for the vulgar 

error " This great Lady, 1 ' he says, " was 

Catta ; that is, a German, one of the people called 
Catti, who inhabited that part of the ancient Ger- 
mania now called the Duchy of Brunswick." 

In opposition to all these opinions, Doctor Snod- 
grass (whose copious history of the interior of 
Africa, and genealogy of the kings of Gambia, 
sufficiently, as the modest Mr. Bowdich* justly 

* Mission to J shantes, p. 431 9 last edition. 
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observes, stamp his merits) inclines to think that a 
. person of Matthew's original habits never could 
have been thrown into the society of any lady of 
high rank, who had a regard for her character 
or respectability — He treats the hypothesis of the 
Cattean Lady with great contempt, considers the 
authority of the ballad as trivial and obscure ; and 
maintains with all that power of argument, so 
characteristic of his works, that it was a bona fide 
1 Cat, on which Whittington's hopes at one parti- 
cular period were placed, but which had no con- 
nexion whatever with his pecuniary affairs, and 
which hopes were moreover in the sequel frustrated^ 

A more ancient writer still — (" Prendergast 
on Sorcery") makes an assertion which at once con- 
firms and refutes all that has been advanced by my 
two learned friends, for he distinctly states, that, 
that which rendered Whittington famous, was both 
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a Cat and an illustrious lady. — Not indeed at the 
same time— but that being endowed with magical 
potency, she was competent to assume both forms 
at pleasure, displaying either the savage temper, 
of the quadruped, or the winning softness of her 
lovely sex, as best suited her purpose. 

The same author says, that while under the ap- 
pearance of a human being she was capable of per- 
forming what in those days passed for miracles ; 
at one time metamorphosing menials and washer- 
women into Lords and Ladies ; causing unknown 
and portentous stars to appear, and changing by 
" arte magicale" white into black, and black into 
white. He also more fully explains in the same 
way, the strange facts alluded to in the ballad, of 
her putting off at pleasure, the form of a cat, and 
transforming the several feline attributes and appear- 
ances to her followers ; giving to one supernatural 
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whiskers ; to another, a covering of fur ; to a 
third, eyes that can see best in the dark ; to a 
fourth, the faculty of falling on his legs, whatever 
may happen, and so forth. 

We now live in an incredulous age, and it is 
not for me to decide whether magical inter- 
ferences with the ordinary course of nature 
are to be believed or not. I would rather refer 
the curious reader to the Dsmonologia of the 
royal and erudite James; for my part, I neither 
wholly reject, nor wholly admit, the multitudi- 
nous affirmative evidences, whieh all histories of 
all countries, in all ages, afford on this subject; 
but I may be allowed to say in support of Pren- 
dergast's hypothesis, that this change of form has, 
it appears, been by no means uncommon. Le Pere 
Jacques d'Autun says, " Baram Roi de Bulgaire 
prenoit par ses prestiges la figure (Tun loup on 
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(tun autre animal ;" and Job Fincel mentions that, 
" on attrapa un jour un loup garou qui courait 
dans les Rues de Padoue : on lui coupa ses pates 
de loup et il reprit au meme instant la forme 
d'homme — mais avec les bras et les pieds coupes/ 9 
These are staggering authorities !* 

I must regret that Prendergast has not explained 
the origin, so obscurely hinted at in the ballad, of 
Whittington's connexion with the Cat ; but it is at 
the same time a satisfaction to think, that by the 
use of the words " would," " could" and " should," 
— " likely," " possibly," " probably," and " natu- 



* Bartbol. de Spina. Quest.de Strigibus, cap. 8. Mai. 
Malefica, torn. 2. disputes at large, the transformation of 
Witches into Cats, and their sucking spirits as well as 
blood, which Godelman, lib. de Lamiis, would have a 
stridore et nvibus fcedissimis ejusdem nomin'iB — but as 
I think without good reason. 
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rally," " fancy, 1 ' " research, u inquiry, 11 and 
" no doubt, 11 (the use of which is so admirably dis- 
played by Mr. Godwin ;) I may be enabled to 
throw some light — lucem dare ex fumo — on several 
dark parts of this difficult subject 

It can easily be imagined, that Whittington, who 
with a truly philanthropic disposition, possessed a 
mind scantily cultivated, would naturally have a 
turn for the marvellous — indeed the preternatural 
interference of the bells of Bow steeple (of which 
a published life of our hero says, there were then 
but six)* with his destiny and the good fortune 
resulting from their suggestion, may naturally be 
supposed to have favoured his pre-disposition for 
the miraculous ; and therefore when he heard from 



• Edit. Lond. Dean and Munday, 1819, p. 17. 
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various sources the stories which were related of 
the wonderful enchantress in foreign parts, he was 
animated and delighted, and having more taste for 
female beauty than knowledge of his native lan- 
guage, was persuaded she was not only the most 
ill used personage, but the most lovely woman on 
earth, from hearing that, 

" She was a Charmer, and could almost read 
*« The thoughts of people. 1 
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Prendergast indeed goes so far as to hint, that 
Whittington himself, from the rapid acquirement 
of his wealth, lay under the imputation of sorcery, 
and that he aimed at the attainment of some secrets 
from the Enchantress to carry on his schemes, 



• Probably not in these Words, because they are 
Shakespeare's^-Prfftfer'* Devil. 
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which was the chief cause of his devotion to her. 
The same author says, that he was taxed with 
concocting a liquor made from noxious weeds and 
deadly herbs, with which he was enabled to steal 
away men's senses, and lead them according to his 
will ; but I must be allowed to doubt the truth of 
this charge, it seems to be a vulgar revival of 
the old story of Circe — looking at the events of his 
life, there appears to me abundant proof that Mat- 
thew was no conjuror. 

That Prendergast may have been a victim to 
superstition I will not deny; — that he wrote in the 
full belief of the lady's preternatural powers is 
evident; but it is only justice to his historical 
veracity, to say, that in all his commendations of 
her merits, he falls far short of a French author 
the Marquis de St. Cas, who was one of the favou 
rites of Margaret de Valois, the repudiated wife of 
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Henry the IVth, and who wrote a History of a 
Cat, which has hitherto been mistakenly supposed 
to be a covert defence of the scandalous life of 
that lascivious princess; but which, as it now 
appears, is a sober and discreet history of Whit- 
tington's Cat. 

One singular and interesting fact is to be ascer- 
tained from this work, which, let us observe, was 
not written above two hundred years after the time, 
and is therefore entitled to great credit on the 
score of tradition, is, that the French most indu- 
bitably allude to the Enchantress we are now- 
treating of, in their celebrated history of The 
White Cat, which indeed to me appears little other 
than a version of Whittington's adventures, the 
English origin of which, that vain and disinge- 
nuous people have as carefully suppressed as they 
since have that of the Guillotine — wash-hand basons 
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— the steam engine — snaffle bridles, and the tele- 
graph.* 

In the Marquis's book may be found recorded, 
the exaggerated accounts of the Enchantress, which 
were zealously circulated in her own times by the 
French, and which inflamed and animated Mat- 
thew ; St. Cas most gallantly repeats, (as if he 
believed) all the praises which his forefathers had 
lavished upon her, and pictures her as the most 
fascinating being on earth, so condescending in 
her manners that the lowest orders of society 
were more readily admitted to her confidence 



* A complete exposure of their unfairness on the latter 
point, has been lately given in the life of the celebrated 
Mr. Edgeworth by himself and his daughter 5 in which 
he shows, that he had invented telegraphs some years 
before the French, though he had with a blameable 
modesty kept the secret entirely to himself till the French 
had infamously pirated his invention. 
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and acquaintance than those of noble birth 
and superior qualifications, and of a disposition 
so forgiving, that if she could any how light 
upon men (no matter who) who had been the crea- 
tures and favoured followers of any person or family 
who from time immemorial had been the bitterest 
enemies of her house and the country she most 
loved, those were the particular objects of her 
care and protection — for those were all her powers 
exerted, the magic of all her charms displayed. — 
This predilection for the destroyers of her relations, 
the Marquis adduces as one of the most amiable 
traits of " La belle Sorciere." 

And here again we are presented with a con- 
firmation of Mr. Backhouse's hypothesis, that 
all the vulgar mistaken notions about this great 
lady, are occasioned by errors of the press; for 
in the first edition of St. Cas (Lyons, 1609) the 
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word sorctere is printed souricUre, which means, 
as the learned reader well knows, " a mouse 
catcher." 

Perhaps, however, the printer may not be wholly 
to blame on this point, inasmuch as the Marquis 
himself distinctly alludes to her having assum- 
ed the form of a Cat, which he seems to oonsider a 
state of honor — " The Cat," says be, " is a privi- 
leged animal ;" and then proceeds to narrate the 
following story in support of his assertion. 

" Mahomet avoit beaucoup d' egards pour son 
Chat. — Ce venerable animal s'etait un jour oouche 
am* la manohe pendante de la veste du Prophete, et 
semblait y mediter si profondement que Mahomet 
presse de se rendre k la Priere, et n'osant le tirer 
de son extase, ooupa la manche de sa veste. A 
son retour, il trouva son chat qui revenait de son 
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assoupissement extatique, et que s'appercevant de 
1'attention de son raaltre a la vue de la manche con- 
pee, se leva, pour lui faire la reverence, dreasa la 
queue, et plia le dos en arc, pour lui temoigner plus de 
respect. Mahomet qui comprit a merveillecequecela 
signifiait, assuraau saint homme de chat une place 
dans son Paradis. Ensuite lui passant trois fois la 
main sur le dos, il lui imprima, par cet attouche* 
ment, la virtu de ne jamais tomber que sur ses 
pates/ 1 

Hence the Marquis argues, that his favourite 
Enchantress did by no means degrade or bemean 
herself by the abandonment of her character as a 
woman, if it were to answer any sufficient purpose 
she assumed that of a Cat 

The accounts which tradition brought down to 
the Marquiss's time, and has even to our own, 
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would nattitolly hare spread from mouth to mouth 
all through Europe, at the lime whett fatts m 
surprising occurred ; and Whittingtott was Ofte of 
those men, who are disposed to believe every thing 
they do not rightly comprehend, the consequence 
of which disposition was his almost boundless credu- 
lity, and after inflaming his mind with the descrip- 
tions of the enchantress* and the implied restraint 
under which she laboured* he resolved, (from what 
motive nobody has completely succeeded in disco- 
vering) to induce her to visit England* 

ft is coneluded, that a desire for notoriety fed no 
weight with him in this resolution, for never did any 
man ef his time shrink from the itpptaaae of tbe vul- 
gar with such delicate sensibility as Whittingtoi*-^ 
hearing his own name spoken aloud in the streets, 
caused him the greatest uneasiness, and he was moved 
to anger if any wandering minstrels who were sing- 
ing his praises, chanced to pass near Ma residence. 

E 
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This is stated by Ibbotson, (before quoted) and 
is highly satisfactory, inasmuch as the general im- 
pression upon the minds of all those versed in the 
history, was that most of the little songs of which 
he was the hero, were written either in his house 
or at least at his suggestion. The friend who favoured 
me with the copy of the ballad quoted at page 32, 
has furnished me with two stanzas of another, which 
he found in the same volume, and which proves that 
Ibbotson's account of Matthew's modesty is per- 
fectly just, for his indifference about, not to say 
dislike to, popularity (as it is called) was so strong, 
that such of his parti zans as chose to celebrate him 
in poetry, were in compliance with his scrupulous 
wishes, compelled to designate him by the initials 
of his name. 

&erct)e fEnglontoe tountr, nage all tfje ISttfje, 

Ittc tnggfjtelte tootttti trouble sou 
fTo ft ntre a manne 00 tgctye in toottfje 

a* f)one*te JSUttyetoe 8121*. 
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He's notte tfjee manne to troe sou toronge 
Nor tofiti) fake apeeefjea bubble sou, 

QHO!)BU Meet grou* f atte, antr Beet groto* strong 
Eoug Igfe to JWattijeto 3153. 



With this proof of his retiring disposition we are 
the more puzzled in looking at hisoonduot with respect 
to the Great Lady, because really if we had not such 
powerful evidenoe as Ibbotson and others have 
adduced, one oould hardly fancy any other incite- 
ment to her introduction into the country, than an 
officious desire to be meddling with things which 
did not at all concern him, for the mere sake of 
creating a sensation, of withdrawing the attention 
of his countrymen from the pursuit of their occu- 
pations, to the idle speculation of star gazing and 
conjuring, and, in short, of making himself at any 
rate the Hero of a Story, by which his name 
might go down to posterity. In thin, he has cer- 

r2 
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tainly succeeded ; but the price he has paid for 
notoriety, appears (considering how he disliked 
it,) to have been rather high. 

One circumstance has been mentioned, as having 
probably given his disposition a turn, which is this : 
the Countess of Mountfort, or as she is called 
Jane of Flanders, had visited England about five 
or six years before the period at which Whitting- 
ton undertook his renowned expedition^ This 
extraordinary woman, roused by the captivity of a 
husband to whom she was faithfully attached, had 
quitted the confined circle $i domestic life to which 
she was an ornament, and risked every thing in the 
cause of her beloved Count : her party, however* 
(gpite of her personal success) declining on every side, 
she came to London, to solicit succours from the 
King ef England, and to the jreceptidn she met 
with from the populace; and the praises bestowed 
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on Sir Walter Manny, who suggested her appeal 
to the British court, is by very many persons attri- 
buted the anxiety of Whittington to introduce his 
Cat or lady, to the notice of the people. 

But a much more probable account is suggested by 
the old ballad, and indeed coqnteiumoed by other 
authorities, namely, that a certain knavish lawyer 
who had, by some means, now unknown, and pro- 
bably at no time very avowable, got about the Cat, 
and became intimately connected with all her secrets 
and mysteries whatever they were, had contrived 
to get the Cat into a bag, and so far from letting 
her out of the bag, as she and her followers no 
doubt expected, he is supposed to have formed the 
base design of selling the Cat to her enemies. 

This account would naturally rouse the indig- 
nation of a man, even less high minded than the 
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illustrious Whittington, who combining, like many 
modern citizens, generosity with an eye to profit, 
justly considered that if the Cat were worth any 
thing, he might as well have the gain as the 
lawyer ; and with this magnanimous intention he 
resolved to get possession of the Cat. Not very 
much, it would, appear, knowing or caring, in 
, the blindness of his enthusiasm, whether she was a 
Cat or a witch ; a great lady, or the devil. 

What she really was, appeared afterwards, 
when the bag came to be opened.* 

The zealous desire of possessing at all events 
this demi-human personage, made Whittington 
quite careless of the consequences of his blind 
bargain. He anticipated advantages to himself 

* Ray in bit History of English Proverbs, states 
this circumstance to have originated the subsequently 
familiar saying of « to let the Gat out of the bag." 
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from exhibiting her, which (probably from the 
apprehension of being laughed at) he never ven- 
tured to mention to his nearest friends ; a gentle 
hint on the subject thrown out to his better and 
bigger half, was received by her with all the 
rapture one might expect an obscure person to 
express at the prospect of becoming notorious ; for 
though certain it is that Matthew's views and 
desires throughout the whole business, were un- 
tinctured by the smallest wish for eclat or distinc- 
tion, we are not prepared to say that his wife 
might not have cast a longing eye towards the 
Enchantress's banquets and gaieties, of which such 
splendid accounts had been given, or that her 
ambition (for these sort of people are ambitious in 
their sphere) might not have led her to hope that 
by the aid of the great lady's magic, her daugh- 
ter (who had been some time on hand,) might 
attain such an accession either of real property or 
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personal attraction, a* might get her respectaWy 
established in life. 

For the mean? pf carrying bis plan into execu* 
tipn quietly and securely, Matthew had recourse to 
a stratagem, which, although under the circum- 
stances perfectly fair* to him was eminently dis- 
tressing, for the exquisite sensibility with which 
he shrunk from any thing like disguise— equivo- 
cation — mis-statement, qr deviation from the plain 
fact, had obtained for him the appellation of honest 
Whittington \ and to maintain his claim tq that 
honourable distinction, wag the ppnstant effort of 
his. life. 

The stratagem which be adopted is stated $p 
have been this: — It will be recollected, that at 
the period of which we treat, the staple of wool, 
leather and lead was feed at Cajajs, whither all 
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foreigners were specially invited to traffic, and 
whence no English merohant was permitted to 
export English goods. The intercourse between 
this port and Dover at the first institution of this 
mart was frequent and general. Thither went 
Whittington as on a mercantile speculation* 

In the various histories of our hero consider 
able confusion appears to have arisen at this point, 
The majority of the innumerable authorities which 
I have quoted in my large work, I think bear > me 
out in declaring that Whittington actually saw 
his oommodity before he brought it to England, 
and that it assumed the appearanoe of a woman 
in order to deceive him* 

The difficulty of deciding arises from the im- 
probability that agreat lady should so suddenly have 
abandoned the guidance pf her wuMeltors, who 
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(as (hey were paid for it) were bound to give her 
proper advice, and put ' herself under the care of 
a "feu Lord Maire ;" but that difficulty is met 
by the consideration that Matthew's eloquence 
was very celebrated in his day, and that as his 
mind was set upon bringing over the prodigy, he 
doubtlessly exerted its whole force and energy in 
representing to her the respectability which would 
infallibly attach itself to her through the rest of 
her life, from the circumstance of her having 
been brought into the capital of England under 
the immediate protection of a man renowned as 
he was both in his mercantile and political cha- 
racter, and whose important station in the country 
was so well suited to the introduction of such a 
personage. 

Add to his arguments, his conduct on the occa- 
sion ; and our surprise at her complying with bis 
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wishes will be materially diminished. Could a 
woman of sense and feeling refuse to throw herself 
into the care of the man, who, with that won- 
derful intrepidity and almost incredible presence 
of mind, which obtained for him the appellation 
of the brave Whittington ventured his exist- 
ence for upwards of three hours and a half upon 
the water, and undertook a voyage of nearly 
thirty-two miles, (starting late in the evening) in a 
vessel of not more than one hundred and seventy 
tons burthen, for her sake ! an enterprise which 
though in these enlightened days we might be 
inclined to ridicule, was in those times considered 
the most surprisingly valorous feat ever compassed 
by an alderman.* 



* Higgins in his Treatise on Oyster-Shells, (by the 
way a remarkably shrewd and entertaining work) men- 
tions the story of Whittington and his Cat, and attributes 
her easy compliance with his wishes to a charm, which 
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As for the Cat, whatever shape she took, and 
there can \>e little doubt a* my readers will here- 
after see r which form she really did assume, 
she suffered not much from the effects of the water 
carriage. She had been a great traveller in her 
time, and amongst other good company into which 
she had fallen during her progresses had been 
admitted into the Serail at Algiers, where, accord- 
ing to. an old poem, it appears, she 



he say* was afterwards adopted by Ben Jonson in bis 
Masque of Queens, celebrated Feb. 6tb, 1609, beginning 
with these words :— 

" The weather is fair, the wind is (rood. 
Up, dame, on your horse of Wood" 

Delrio. Disq. Mag. lib. 11. Qunst. VI. has a story out of 
Triezius, about this horse of Wood ; " but that which our 
witches call so is usually the staff, or handle of a 
Broom.™ Vide Remiq. Dsmonol. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
Bode*, 1. 9. cap. 4. 
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M Passed herre tyme amydst ye thrdng* 
" As happie as ye deye was long."* 

Nevertheless, Whittington after he had been 
in her society for a Bhort time, began to doubt, (as 
well he might) her supernatural powers. He 
argued from a knowledge of the sex's little weak- 
nesses, that if she had had the ability to have 
assumed any form she had chosen, she doubtlessly 
would have adopted a more agreeable one than 
that which she actually appeared under ; but then on 
the other hand be contended with himself that by 



• I am informed that Lord Holland has a very inter- 
esting Tract touching this subject, called " The* Siege 
of JVindeorre, %> v?h\ch I confess I should have much liked 
to have consulted j but Mrs. Blinkinsop is one of those 
old fashiotied wbmen who choose to be particular* and 
I have been by her prevented from making the ohty 
interest through which I could have hoped to have ofh 
tamed the loan of it. 
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as much as her real claims upon notice and atten- 
tion were weak and groundless, by so much must 
her magic be potent, for that unless the Devil 
himself had taken possession of the rabble (at her 
instigation) they never could have seen any thing 
to admire or respect about her. 

Still, however, with that good taste so percep- 
tible in all his conduct, Matthew in order to keep 
up the dignity of his Enchantress, and to induce 
spectators to respect her, never ventured to ap- 
proach her, without the most marked actions of 
humility, never would be covered in her presence, 
nor treat her with less deference than though she 
had been a queen.* 



• How easy it is to trace the source of good-breeding 
at this epoch, when one would have supposed that a man 
iu Matthew's sphere (through ignorance), would have 
seated himself snugly by the side of his protegee, with as 
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The more Matthew began to doubt her powers, 
and to suspect he had been in some sort duped, the 
more he raved about the excellent qualities of his 
great Lady — Penthesilea, with all her " Magna 
Virtutis documenta" at her back, was not fit to 
be named in the same day with her. Berenice, 
Camilla, Zenobia, Valasca the Bohemian, or 
Amelasunta, queen of the Ostrogoths, had neither 



much familiarity, as if she had been Mrs. Whittington ; 
but the Black Prince had just at the time set such an exam- 
ple to the people, in his behaviour to the French king : 
to whom he declared, " that being a subject, he was too 
" well acquainted with the distance between his own 
" rank, and that of Majesty, to assume such a freedom 
" as to sit in its presence."f That the tone of good-breed- 
ing pervaded all classes, and reached even Matthew, who 
by the excessive delicacy and respect with which he had 
attended his lady, not only raised himself in the eyes of 
every body, but practically upheld the claim she had on 
their interest and affections, 
f Hume, Vol. III. p. 88. 
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fortitude, nor temperance, nor chastity, nor any 
good qualities to put in competition with hers. 
And as for the modern ladies, yduf Laura Bos- 
sis or Victoria Accarambonis, or even the re* 
noWned Donna Maria Pacheco, Bianca Hedwig, 
Lady of Duke Henry the beardy of Lignlfc, they 
would have been considered the small fry, the 
mere white bait of the sex, compared with Whit- 
tington's Enchantress.* Matthew daily grew more 



* — The name of the last of these modern La- 
dles, (the histories of all of whom may be found in 
Messrs. Vandenhok and Ruprecht's Gallene Merk- 
wiirdiger Fraunzimmer, Ed. Gottingen, 1794 and 1798) 
reminds mc of a jest, which, though modern, is not 
without its whimsicality. Mr. Perry, proprietor and 
editor of the newspaper called the Morning Chronicle, 
having 1 one day, descanted somewhat freely on politics, 
was asked by one of his hearers, to what party he pro- 
fessed to belong. fi To the Whigs to be sure," said 
Perry. rt So do I," rejoined his friend, " but not to the 
Perry- Whigs." 
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and more uneasy about his charge : instead of as- 
piring to dignity, or performing any of those asto- 
nishing feats which he expected, she appeared 
addicted to vulgar habits and coarse pleasures, 
attracted no respectable admirers, and passed her 
time in obscure corners, choosing either woods 
or barns for her lurking places, to which she 
was fallowed only by ithe very lowest of the 
rfebble. 

ft mas a natter of delicacy with Afattjaew, not 
<9 &##, that he should be glad to see some proof 
<pf her powers, for by the murmurs which he heard, 
in bettermost life, he apprehended, that the legis- 
lature would interfere, in order to put a stop to 
her imposition. 

Matthew now stood in a very auk ward situation : 
he had brought an unwelcome object into Bug- 
s' 
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land, contrary to the advice of all those about her, 
and in direct opposition to the feelings of all the 
respectable part of the community, and had, in fact, 
drawn himself into the disagreeable certainty of 
being wrong under all circumstances. 

If she really were what he boasted her to be, he 
was amenable to the laws, which, as Blackstone 
says, both before and since the conquest, have 
been equally severe, ranking the crime of sorcery 
and of those who consult sorcerers in the same class 
with heresy, and condemning both to the flames. 
If she were not, he had foisted a deception upon 
the mob, which they never would forgive. 

This he knew, and therefore felt his full share of 
agreeable sensations arising from the alternative, 
which presented itself of being burned alive in one 
case, and universally laughed at, in the other ; not 
but that it must be allowed that Mr. VW possessed 
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amongst other characteristics of fortitude, a surpris- 
ingly stoical callousness to ridicule. 

His apprehensions about the interference of the 
legislature, were by no means groundless. It was 
evidently necessary to open the eyes of the country 
to the flagrant imposition which was carrying on, 
and to which poor Whittington most innocently 
and unintentionally had made himself a party. The 
brave man, however, began to feel a few fears, 
which had hitherto been strangers to his great 
heart : testimonies of his enchantress's oharlatanerie 
were forthcoming from every quarter, of which 
she was perfectly aware, but advised Matthew to 
put a good face upon the matter and brave it out, 
assuring him, that if it came to evidence, she 
could produce a great many more witnesses of her 
innocence than her opponents could bring forward 
of her guilt. 
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This mode of exculpation has been recorded by a 
very popular writer of much later days.* He relates 
an anecdote where a murder was clearly proved 
against ft prisoner by the concurrent testimony of 
seven witnesses : when the culprit was called on for 
his defence, he complained of want of evidence 
against him ; for, said he, " My Lord and Gentle- 
men* of the Jury, you lay great stress upon the pro- 
duction of seven persons 1 who swear that they saw 
me commit the crime. If that be all, I will produce 
you seven times as many who will swear that they 
did not see me do it."*— Much on s par with this, 
was the favourable evidence on which this eminent 
piece of injured innocence relied for exculpation. f 



• JosephuB Miller, Edit. Lond. (no date) page 42* 

•y The crime she was charged with, it may be neces- 
sary to say, was sorcery, not murder :— putting people 
out of the world she had never been accused of. 
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The most singular part of the story is, that with 
all Matthew's well known intelligence, good sense, 
prudence, amiability, and virtue, his zeal got the 
better of his consistency. He and bis friends who 
most warmly espoused the cause of the great im- 
postor, were those who from time inmeaorial had 
upheld the democracy of the constitution, had 
rung the changes upon all the virtuous attributes 
of low life, " Honest Poverty," and " The 
Sovereignty of the People; 1 * but strange to say, in 
their excessive zeal for their new idol, these 
equalizing politicians decided unanimously, that 
all the witnesses who were to- prove her misdeeds, 
were perjured villains and infamous rogues, even 
before they had said a syllable on the subject, 
because forsooth they were poor and shabbily 
clothed, as if a fine coat were essential to truth and 
justice, or that a poor man could not speak truth. 

Now really to me their poverty, (if one may 
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judge by the accounts which have been handed 
down of them,) appears one of the strongest proofs 
of their honesty; for had they been tampered 
with as Whittington insinuated, it is not improba- 
ble, that some part of their earnings would have 
been expended in the purchase of such habits as 
might at least have protected them from insult in 
the streets. 

There was one objection to their evidence, 
which inasmuch as it is patriotic, is honourable — 
they were foreigners, and therefore not to be 

believed. Now touching the justice of this 

sweeping decision much may be said ; and it is 
by no means impleading to see that even in these 
days, there is still a national prejudice against 
foreign habits and manners; the looseness of 
conduct, and general want of delicacy of the 
continental nations, are at variance with the 
pure and better regulated habits of our country- 
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men and countrywomen; and in WhittingtonV 
days it clearly appears that morality had so firmly 
established itself in England, that a foreigner was 
not to be credited on oath. 

In the instance of this non-descript lady, this 
feeling certainly had not so much weight as it 
might have had in many others, nor was the ex- 
pression of it over gallant, considering that she 
herself was a foreigner and educated, if St. Cas 
and other authors are to be believed, m one of the 
most licentious schools of continental incontinence. 

One strong argument against the credibility of 
these persons was the general venality of all the 
natives of the country they came from, which was 
so flagrant that a man might be bought for five 
shillings to swear any thing. The witnesses which 
the Cat lady intended, it appears, to produce in 
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her defence, were all from the same nation— -this 
objection unfortunately for her, tells both ways* 

Be that as it may, it appears pretty evident, that 
at the period to which I am now alluding Whit- 
tington* whether voluntarily or not I cannot pre- 
tend to determine, wjfs separated from the objeet 
of aH his hopes and fears; — indeed how the 
separation between them was .brought about has 
puzzled all who have hitherto considered the sub- 
ject : some writers sappose that she never hod any 
superior or supernatural powers, but that she was 
altogether an impostor, others positively maintain 
(partiealarly one) that she was a person of pru- 
dence, wisdom, delicacy and virtue.* 

Those who deny her existence at any time in 



"•^»»«W*^»— rw^OT— »1»»^- 



• JPai^hai w4e incredihiiitw.— £U>. 1640. 
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human shape are by no means few ; amongst their 
number is, as we have seen, my excellent friend 
Doctor Snodgrass : these aver with every appear- 
ance of truth, that she was neither more nor less 
than a domestic cat, but that she was stolen from 
Whittington by the monks of the monastery 
*' Sancti Stephani apud WestmontuteriensU" 
for the purpose of catching certain great rats which 
infested their chapel and the adjoining house, and 
that the poor Alderman cut a very ridiculous figure 
when deprived of his favourite raree-show. 

Some, on the other hand, incline to believe that 
Mr. Whittington got sick of his bargain, and 
assert that what with caterwauling and bringing 
crowds of followers into the gutters of his resi- 
dence, she turned out to be so troublesome an 
inmate, that he got rid of her as soon as he could, 

G 
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and prevailed on an old maid in the neighbourhood 
to take care of her.* 

For . me, however, till now, has been reserved 
the important, the enviable task of unravelling all 
the mysteries in which this subject has been hi- 
therto involved. To me it is granted to reconcile 
all contending opinions, and to simplify all the 
difficulties which have baffled my predecessors in 
the attainment of truth. I am enabled, as I 
firmly believe, beyond the power of contradiction, 
to declare to the world who the Cat was, and what 
she was. I am competent to display in its true 
colours the character of Mr. Matthew Whittington, 



• The strongest contradiction to the assertion that 
she never assumed the human form may he found in a 
work intituled " Institutions di uno fanciullo nato 
nobilimente."—Ei>. 1558. 
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to illustrate and make clear his views, his motives, 
and the other eight points which I have before 
noticed to be in dispute, even to the cause and 
nature of his death, an event hitherto equally 
obscure with his birth. 

Gifted as I am with this power to illuminate the 
literary world, is it not natural that I should feel 
anxious to make use of it for their advantage ? 
One consideration alone checks me in my desire to 
afford the purchasers of this Tentamen all the 
information I possess ; that consideration I trust 
I shall not be censured for attending to. I confess 
it is a prudential one, inasmuoh as were I in 
this small specimen to give my readers all the 
details, narratives, and general information I pos- 
sess, I am apprehensive that the work itself would 
not meet with that encouragement which is at 
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present promised, and which alone can repay me 
for the labour of years, and that ceaseless anxiety 
which an undertaking so diffusely elaborate natu- 
rally has entailed upon its author. 

THE END. 



ERRATA. 

P age 6. Note second line from the bottom, for Boghoase, 

read Hobhouse. 
Page 14, line 7. for " penis R. Pria Knight,'' rea >& 

« penes R. Payne Knight.' 
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